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the prejudice is so strongly in favour of the weaker
side. The one thing which no Englishman ever
desires is that the better side may win; if he has no
personal reasons for prejudice, he is full of hope that
the weaker side may pull off a surprising victory and
the expert giants be overthrown.

I should be very sorry indeed to call myself an
" expert" on education, but I cannot deny that I am,
or have been, a schoolmaster, and that to many
minds is a damning disqualification for a hearing.
To the English mind the term connotes hide-bound
prejudice: to describe a man as behaving like a
schoolmaster is almost as serious as to describe a
policy or a personality as academic. Some lines of
Mr. Arthur Benson, himself a distinguished school-
master, describe the popular conception of the title:

He cannot talk or argue: he must still

Be lecturing. . , .

He deems mat contradiction is a vice

Deserves the block. . . .

And if you seek to stir him from his place,

Instant he dings with some ethereal glue,

Which frets and blunts the inserted pocket-knife.

To put it bluntly, most people feel that school-
masters have had a great many opportunities of tell-
ing them what they ought to think when they were
young, and they see no reason why the process should
1>e continued in later years.

Lastly, I have had the honour for many years to
be connected with Eton, and Eton, like many other